FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM
seems as completely insulated as the remote Bermudas ;
at another, for practical purposes, part of Continental
civilization and hardly an island at all. But our Hereford
monk has conveyed as much as any single picture can
do of this separation, that is not a divorce, from the
European land mass.
He has also shown, in a manner symbolic rather than
literal, how the situation is complicated by being repro-
duced in miniature. For it is only England that lies like
a ship at anchor, within rowing distance of the shore.
But beyond, and almost pushed off the map over the
edge of the world, appear Scotland and Ireland. England
herself, on the fringe of Europe, has a fringe of her own,
or rather two fringes, highland and island. And when we
speak of England in this connection, we mean the low-
lands that lie facing the Continent and once formed part
of the great Northern plain of Europe, a land of potential
fertility and easy contours, reaching in the West as far
as Exeter and the Severn Valley, bulging northward
on either side of the Pennine Chain, with a long, narrowing
extension up the North-east coast.
This is the essential England, the destined home of
John Bull, open equally to the immigrant and the invader,
and offering no serious obstacles to their progress short
of her limiting foothills. A land no less penetrable to
ideas from that greater world of which it had once been
part, and to a wider choice of them than a mere land
frontier offered, seeing that ships might converge on
her shores from so many and diverse quarters; but a
land that neither man nor influence could reach from
the Continent except by taking ship across that sundering
belt of sea.
By which, in days of primitive navigation, much was
implied. In small and more or less open boats, every
voyage was an heroic adventure, fraught with known and
unknown perils, even if these were but of the storms, the
fogs, and the currents of a Channel crossing. Those
master mariners of the Mediterranean, who, as we know,
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